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A SNOW JOB—The bridge on IH 35 over the San 
Gabriel River near Georgetown didn’t look like this when 
we went to press, but January usually marks the begin- 
ning of snowtime in Texas. Photograph by Jack Lewis 
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About Our Cover 

The bridge on SH 147 across the Sam Rayburn Reservoir 
bisects the deep blue waters with a long, white line. Ap- 
proximately 8,000 feet long, the bridge was built on new 
location when plans were made to construct a dam on the 
Angelina River in the Angelina National Forest area. In the 
last three years water has reached a depth of about 64 
feet where the riverbed is located. Photograph by Jack Lewis 


Editorial... 


Another Point of View 


Concerted efforts were made in 1968 fo divert 
highway user taxes fo non-highway uses. Critics 
claimed there was too much money for highways, 
that the whole country would soon be paved with 
concreie. 

The Texas Highway Commission has often pointed 
out that requests made each month at public hearings 
exceed by millions of dollars the amount of highway 
money available and that we never quite meet the 
needs of the communities. 

Editorials appeared last month in South Texas and 
East Texas emphasizing the need for highway im- 
provements and for more highway funds in_ their 
communities. These editorial requests did’ not come 
from congested urban areas as one might expect, but 
rather from San Patricio County and the East Texas 
town of Gilmer. Following is an editorial from the 
Gilmer Mirror titled “Highways Are Lifelines:” 


Upshur County residents move on wheels. 
Wheels, that is automobiles and trucks, must have 
adequate highways on which to travel. This nec- 
essity is obvious to all of us. And to move our- 
selves and to move our commerce and trade 
through and to our area we must continue to up- 
grade our roadways. This requires money — that 
is equally obvious. 

With this in mind, the Mirror urges your ap- 
proval of the right of way bond election called 
this week by the county commissioners. The elec- 
tion is set for February 22. We would like to 
advance some reasons why qualified voters should 


look faverably toward this proposal. 

First, Upshur County is several years behind in 
buying right of way for pending highway im- 
provement projects. And the county will be asked 
in the near future for right of way on a number 
of new road improvements. 

Our county administrators—commissioners court 
members — are willing to meet these requirements 
when and if they can obtain funds to do it. Funds 
for the county’s share of right of way for wider, 
safer highways can come from only one place — 
the local taxpayers. 

The right of way funds requested in this bond 
issue cover projects in all parts of the county. And 
it will be spent over a period of the next five to 
seven years. 

To keep up with our growing area, our traffic 
and commerce, we must join with the Highway 
Department in its plans for these improvements. 

Every progressive county in our area has issued, 
in recent years, sizable bond issues to do the same 
thing. We cannot be left with obsolete highways 
—if we intend to grow and to continue to improve. 

We are already several years behind plans of 
the Texas Highway Department for our area. 
With this bond issue, we can assure the Highway 
Department that for the next several years it can 
count on Upshur County to meet its right of way 
obligations, like other progressive counties of 
Téxas. 


Straight Talk 


At Short Course 


If highway departments cannot re- 
gain control of their highway pro- 
grams, and cannot adjust their 
problems with the Department of 
Transportation, then it is time for the 
states to unite, issue a declaration of 
independence, and remove the’ high- 
way program from control of the 
“federal bureaucrats,” declared John 
O. Morton at the 42nd Annual High- 
way Short Course at Texas A&M 
University in November. 

Morton, commissioner for public 
works and highways in New Hamp- 
shire, was keynote speaker at the gen- 
eral session held in G. Rollie White 
Coliseum on the first day of the three- 
day short course. (Excerpts from 
Morton’s speech are on page 8.) 
The commissioner said federal high- 
way administrators are attempting to 
grab power far in excess of the inten- 
tions of Congress. He was referring 
to Department of Transportation reg- 
ulations that call for two public hear- 
ings — instead of one _ required 
presently — before a highway can be 
constructed. Any person or group 
could bring a halt to further progress 
on the project at either hearing or 
afterward by citing any of the regula- 
tory points in opposing the proposed 
construction. 

Texas Highway Commission Chair- 
man Jack Kultgen also voiced objec- 
tions to the new federal regulations 
in brief remarks before the crowd of 
more than 600. Kultgen said the 
Texas Highway Commission had tak- 


en the lead in opposing federal inter- 
vention. 

“We stuck our necks out and 
Washington doesn’t like it, but we 
don’t care,” asserted Kultgen. He 
asked the crowd if they backed the 
stand, and the answer was a tremen- 
dous ovation. Then he requested 
that “you go out to the byways of the 
state and get support for this fight.” 

Kultgen said the Commission had 
held its third public hearing of the 
month on the previous day. He 
pointed out that nine delegations in 
those three hearings had asked for 
$67 million worth of highways. (The 
requests are approximately 18 per 
cent of the total amount spent for 
highway construction in 1967.) 

“We're not even scratching the 
surface of what we need in highways 
for this state,” added Kultgen. “And 
if anybody says we’ve got too much 
money for highways, he just doesn’t 
know what he’s talking about.” 

Garrett Morris, newest member of 
the Commission, said it looked as if 
the federal government was trying to 
take over the entire operation of high- 
way departments. 

“We have more than a fair share 
of public responsibility,” said Morris. 
“More than ever the Highway Depart- 
ment has a load to bear because we’re 
under scrutiny for every act we do.” 
He said the general election shows 
that 57 per cent of the people are dis- 
satisfied with everything in the coun- 
try. 
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PUBLIC HEARING—The day before the short course began at Texas A&M the Highway Commission 
held its third public hearing for November, giving district engineers and their staffs an opportunity 
to witness ‘’grass roots’ highway planning. Listening to a delegation are, left to right, Assistant State 
Highway Engineer B. L. DeBerry, Commission Chairman Jack Kultgen, Commissioner Garrett Morris, and 
State Highway Engineer J. C. Dingwall. 


HONORARY TEXAN—John O. Morton, highway commissioner from New Hampshire, sports a new 
Stetson and displays his certificate of Texas citizenship as he receives congratulations from Jack Keese. 
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Morris said the Highway Commis- 
sion is “trying to articulate to the 
people of Texas the Department em- 
ployees’ problems and what they are 
trying to accomplish. He asked for 
employee cooperation and assistance 
toward this goal. 

State Highway Engineer J. C. Ding- 
wall was chairman for the general ses- 
sion. A&M President Earl Rudder 
gave the welcoming address. After 
Morris’ response and address, Ding- 
wall announced the highlight of the 
session —— presentation of the Gibb 
Gilchrist and Dewitt C. Greer awards 
for “outstanding service in highway 
engineering.” 

John Redditt, former chairman of 
the Highway Commission, is donor of 
the awards. Redditt presented the 
awards, outlining each man’s accom- 
plishments before actually disclosing 


THREE FOR DESIGN—These three men figured prominently in the session 
From left, they are W. W. Potter, 
district engineer, Tyler; Ed Carl, engineer of surveys and Phil Wilson, 
engineer of geometric design, both of Highway Design Division. Carl dis- 
cussed high-level lighting; Wilson discussed his two-lane divided highway 
design; and Potter was chairman for the session. 


on Design and Traffic Operations. 


the winner’s name. This year’s Gil- 
christ award went to Materials and 
Tests Soils Engineer Chester Mc- 
Dowell, and the Greer award went to 
Samuel G. Cox Jr., maintenance engi- 
neer in the Pharr District. Each 
award includes a $1,000 cash benefit. 
(See story on page 6.) 

Dewitt Greer, former state highway 
engineer and now professor of engi- 
neering practice at The University of 
Texas, introduced his longtime friend, 
John Morton. 

After Morton’s address, Dingwall, 
on behalf of Governor John Connally, 
presented Morton with a certificate 
making him a “full-fledged honorary 
citizen of Texas.” Then Jack Keese, 


director of Texas Transportation 
Institute, gave Morton another tradi- 
tional Texas gift — a Stetson hat. 


Morton promptly slapped it on his 
head. 

The meeting was then adjourned for 
the technical sessions. M@ 


Photographs by Ed Goldsmith 


HERE’S HOW IT WORKS—T. A. Stevenson of Automation Division explains 
to Carol D. Zeigler, District 17, how typewriters can be used in plan 
preparation by reproduction method. Automation Division had a room 
on the third floor of the Memorial Student Center at A&M to display its 
photogrammetric and computer services and to show the operation of a 
remote teleprocessing unit. 


THE MAYS ROAD METER—TTI Researcher M. D. Shelby watches a demonstration of a road roughness 
profile measuring machine, designed and built by Ivan Mays, research section of Highway Design 
Division. One of Mays’ road meters, which costs only a few hundred dollars, is being used extensively 
by one district engineer who describes it a a “tool to do a job with.” 


Cox, McDowell Win Coveted 


ra soils engineer from Austin and 
a district maintenance engineer 
from Pharr were given top awards for 
outstanding service to the Texas High- 
way Department in November. 

Chester McDowell, materials and 
tests soils engineer, was awarded the 
1968 Gibb Gilchrist award and Sam- 
uel G. Cox Jr., maintenance engineer 
for the Pharr District, received the 
1968 Dewitt C. Greer award. 

The awards were presented at the 
opening of the 42nd Annual Highway 
Short Course at Texas A&M. 

John S. Redditt, former chairman 
of the Texas Highway Commission, 
made the presentation. Redditt, a 
Lufkin attorney, is donor of the 
awards. 

Each award includes a $1,000 cash 
benefit and is presented each year by 
Texas A&M at the annual Highway 
Short Course. The awards are named 
in honor of two former state highway 
engineers and recognize “outstanding 
service in highway engineering with 
the Texas Highway Department.” 

Candidates for the awards are 
chosen by the Highway Department 
and their credentials submitted to an 
Award Selection Committee consisting 
of Weldon Hart of Austin, Charles E. 
Simons of Dallas, and Dr. M. T. 
Harrington of A&M. The committee 
makes the final selection. 

Those eligible for the award must 
have four years or more of Depart- 
mental service and be actively engaged 
in some phase of highway engineer- 
ing. The state highway engineer and 
his principal staff assistants are not 
eligible for consideration. 

McDowell, a veteran of 40 years 
with the Highway Department, was 
nominated for the Gilchrist award for 
pioneering research studies in soils 


mechanics. McDowell’s soil testing 
procedures are known internationally 
and have been adopted in all Texas 
Highway Department districts as well 
as in many states. 

He is credited with developing the 
Texas Triaxial Pavement Design 
Method, for which he was honored 
in 1957. Author of more than 40 
published research papers, McDowell 
was honored in 1956 by the Highway 
Research Board for his report “In- 
terrelationship of Load, Volume 
Change, and Layer Thicknesses of 
Soils to the Behavior of Engineering 
Structures.” 

Cox, who has completed 19 years 
with the Highway Department, was 
nominated for the Greer award for 
exemplary performance of various 
duties in construction work, as an en- 
gineer in the right of way section, and 
as district maintenance engineer. 

He was especially commended for 
his direction and organization of 
maintenance operations in the Rio 
Grande Valley during Hurricane Beu- 
lah and the cleanup operations after 
the major floods that followed. At 
one point during the Beulah opera- 
tions, Cox, on duty night and day, was 
ordered home to rest and sleep by the 
district engineer. 

Cox, visibly moved by the honor, 
said, “We had good equipment and 
excellent communications, but the key 
to the whole thing was the dedicated 
personnel. The fine thing about this 
is that they’re not unique — they are 
typical of Highway Department peo- 
ple all over the state. They sought 
no recognition and gave little thought 
to their own personal safety. I’m 
real proud to work for the Texas 
Highway Department. I accept this 
award with great humility because 


there were many people who made it 
all possible.” 

Cox especially credits his mainte- 
nance foremen—“‘hard-driving, intel- 
ligent men”—for the job they did dur- 
ing Beulah. 

“We came out -of Beulah a more 
closely knit organization,” says Cox, 
“but you know, I would rather have 
never received this award if it had to 
be because of Hurricane Beulah.” 

District Engineer Jim Snyder rec- 
ommended Cox for the award before 
retiring last September. In telling Cox 
about the nomination, Snyder said, “I 
wouldn’t have recommended you for 
the award for your regular work be- 
cause that’s what I pay you for.” 

fter the presentation ceremony at 

the short course, Cox said he 
was “still amazed.” With wonder- 
ment he recalled his dismay when a 
man had offered congratulations that 
morning at breakfast, thinking it a 
cruel joke. As it turned out, the 
“joke” was on Cox and congratula- 
tions were indeed in order. 

Cox has no plans for the $1,000 
award money and claims the money 
was secondary to the honor itself. 

The other honoree, Chester Mc- 
Dowell, was also elated. 

“What are we going to do with the 
money? Let’s not get into that,” he 
laughed. “We haven’t decided, but 
I’m sure it will be used.” 

In accepting the award, McDowell 
said, “This is a great honor and I 
accept it with deep appreciation. To 
have my name associated with such 
great leaders as Gibb Gilchrist, John 
Redditt, and the others on this stage 
exceeds all expectations. A _ few 
honors have come to me, but none 
can mean as much as this one because 
it comes from my own people. It 


Awards 


must have been difficult to select a 
winner from such a large group of 
very highly talented and deserving 


engineers.” 

Continued the soils expert, “I ac- 
cept this award on behalf of my Divi- 
sion’s staff and the other engineers 
in Austin and the districts — all of 
whom helped make it possible for me 
to win this award. This honor is a 
real inspiration to me and it will be to 
many others in the Highway Depart- - 
ment.” i 

McDowell also noted that his work 
involves research—‘“often on projects 
along some very lonely roads” — and 
he was delighted that this kind of 
work was recognized. Reflecting a Chester McDowell poses with John Redditt after receiving the 1968 Gibb Gilchrist award at the High- 
moment, McDowell said, ‘“We’ve way Short Course on November 19. 
come a long way in the testing field, 
but we’ve just scratched the surface. 

Some pretty interesting things are The 1968 Dewitt C. Greer award was presented to Sam Cox, left, by Redditt. Cox received special 
going to happen,” he added. commendation for his work during and after Hurricane Beulah last year. 

McDowell joined the Highway De- 
partment in 1927 after studying engi- 
neering at John Tarleton College and 
The University of Texas. During his 
first ten years, he worked in various 
counties and divisions, assuming his 
present position, materials and _ tests 
soils engineer, in 1966. 

Cox graduated from The University 
of Texas in 1949 with a bachelor of 
science degree in civil engineering. 
He joined the Highway Department 
the same year as an engineering assist- 
ant in Hidalgo County. For the next 
ten years he worked in Pharr and 
Hidalgo counties. In 1960 Cox was 
transferred to the right of way section 
of the Pharr District to do necessary 
engineering for right of way purchases 
on the Valley Expressway. He re- 
turned to the engineering section in 
1962. In 1966 he became district 
maintenance engineer. M@ 
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At Short Course 


Keynote Speaker Urges Strong Action 


t is indeed an honor and privilege 
[ to join with you at this, the first 
general session of your 42nd Annual 
Highway Short Course. I have re- 
viewed the subject matter that you 
will be discussing over the next two 
days, and I am greatly impressed with 
the quality and the character of your 
program. The work performed by 
the Texas Transportation Institute and 
the Texas Highway Department is 
held in high regard by the highway 
engineers of this nation. As a matter 
of fact, the reputation that you jointly 
share for providing leadership in the 
field of highway engineering is well 
known, highly valued, and substan- 
tially followed by many nations on a 
worldwide basis .. . 

I come from a small New England 
state—a state where our total eco- 
nomic and social structure is keyed 
to the transportation afforded our peo- 
ple through a network of state and 
local highways. As a matter of fact, 
we have no other form of transporta- 
tion that is worthy of being defined 
as a transportation facility. Highways 
are vital to us. The importance of 
highway programs is recognized, ap- 
preciated, and are strongly supported 
by our people. While the magnitude 
of the highway program in New 
Hampshire is not in any way com- 
parable to that of Texas, all problems 
associated with its execution are 
similar to those of Texas. Any cur- 
tailment or full stoppage of the pro- 
gram causes just as many serious 
implications for us as it does for you. 
As a matter of fact, the curtailment or 
the stoppage of a highway program 
in any one of the 50 states of this 
nation is adequate cause for alarm 


and certainly demands a prompt and 
positive action to provide for its re- 
establishment. 

For the past several years, I, along 
with many other state highway of- 
ficials, have observed and deplored 
the ill-conceived and unwarranted at- 
tacks that have been leveled at the 
highway program and at us as high- 
way Officials. To an uninformed pub- 
lic, the popularity of the highway 
program has descended to an extreme- 
ly low level. Many reasons attribute 
to this situation. I would say that in 
recent years we have become the 
victims of a poor press, both in news- 
paper stories and in numerous maga- 
zine articles. Within recent months 
editorials or articles appearing in 
The New York Times, The St. Louis 
Post Dispatch, The Washington Daily 
News, or The Wall Street Journal 
have suggested that the President 
might have done well to veto the 
1968 Federal Highway Act. The 
writers of such stories commented on 
a reduced beautification program, im- 
plied that the 1968 highway bill was 
pork barrel legislation, and said that 
Congress needs a reminder for con- 
cern of where the payment goes and 
how it is used. 

(' is difficult to imagine how one 

could encounter editorials written 
for major newspapers which were so 
sadly lacking in appreciation of the 
need for a stepped-up highway pro- 
gram. To me, it is apparent that many 
of the newspaper writers of today have 
little insight into the magnitude and 
complexity of our operations and, fur- 
ther, they do not take the time to un- 
derstand or assess the true value of our 
accomplishments. I have come to the 


conclusion that these newspaper peo- 
ple only take time to listen to the 
words of opposition that are frequent- 
ly voiced by the radical elements en- 
countered within minority groups. I 
seriously question if such slanted 
material is in keeping with the pur- 
pose of a newspaper, or adheres to 
their code of ethics. 

hen there are the voices of opposi- 

tion that come from those who 
use conservation for publicity purposes 
or political gain. Generally, I believe 
that conservationists are well intended. 
However, for the most part they lack 
any real ability to visualize the ap- 
pearance of a completed highway 
project. In addition, there are con- 
servationists who will not even admit 
that highways can be pleasingly fitted 
into the natural surroundings of our 
rural areas, or located within our 
urban centers with a true sense of 
appreciation for the local setting. 
Certainly our past accomplishments 
have amply demonstrated that high- 
way projects can be made attractive 
as well as serviceable. 

Some of our opposition attempts 
to talk about and distort the problems 
being encountered in a few of our 
major cities — problems in connec- 
tion with the extensions of the inter- 
state system through or into these 
cities. As a matter of record, out of 
the 41,000-mile network of interstate 
highways, some 6,400 miles are con- 
tained within congested urban areas. 
Of this urban highway mileage, there 
are presently only 150 miles in dis- 
pute. Practically all of the remaining 
urban mileage has been constructed, 
or the locations resolved, with rights 
of way acquired and design plans cur- 


rently in the process of being devel- 
oped. Out of the total mileage of 
urban expressways, only 21% per cent 
have presented problems of an un- 
usual nature. In answer to our 
critics we can say this constitutes a 
record of accomplishment and not 
one of failure. 

In all probability, most of the urban 
mileage in dispute could be resolved 
if those in command of the program 
at the federal level would take into 
account the extent of planning and 
study associated with these disputed 
areas and then exhibit at least a small 
degree of intestinal fortitude by mak- 
ing a straightforward decision. 

What really gives highway officials 
the most concern is that in the past 
few years we have encountered peo- 
ple occupying positions of high au- 
thority in the federal government who 
apparently obtain their knowledge of 
highways from reading the newspa- 
pers, listening to the vociferous com- 
ments of a vicious minority group, 
or listening to the outcries of some 
poorly informed conservationists. For 
such reasons, and for even more 
sinister reasons, these people in au- 
thority want to completely undermine 
the total highway program of this 
nation. At first, the line of attack 
used by these bureaucrats was to call 
for more study and planning. This 
was effective in creating lengthy 
delays which, in some instances, re- 
sulted in the total abandonment of 
well thought-out and urgently needed 
highway projects. 

pis the guise of requiring more 

study and planning, there usual- 
ly followed the issuance of ill-con- 
ceived procedural memorandums and 
directives—directives that created un- 
warranted costs and added to the com- 
plexity of operations that were already 
overly complex. Such actions were 
' often effective in sowing the seeds of 
misunderstanding and distrust in the 
minds of the public, and these actions 
frequently created the impression that 
we, as highway engineers, were the 


ones who were falling down on the 
job. 

Now, in the past month, the federal 
highway administrator has published 
in the Federal Register, voluminous 
regulations regarding the conduct of 
public hearings and covering the loca- 
tion and design approval format that 
must be followed by the respective 
states. For most of the states this 
will have the effect of bringing about 
a complete stoppage of the highway 
program. In a number of states exist- 
ing state laws must be changed to 
accommodate these proposed regula- 
tions. Of greatest consequence, how- 
ever, is that these regulations will take 
the highway program out of the hands 
of the states and state highway depart- 
ments, placing it at the mercy of a 
federal bureaucracy. At this time I 
would point out that the rules and 
procedures as currently published in 
the Federal Register far exceed the 


intent of the 1968 highway legislation 
recently developed by Congress. 

This is the first time in the 52-year 
history of the federal-aid highway pro- 
gram that a government agency has 
resorted to use of the Federal Regis- 
ter for establishment of departmental 
rules and regulations. These rules 
and regulations, if allowed to stand in 
the Federal Register, have the effect 
of law. I personally regard this as 
a sinister move, conceived by a few 
people in high authority and possibly 
accepted by others unaware of its 
serious consequences. 

here can be no doubt that the 

proposed regulations, if allowed 
to stand, will definitely have the effect 
of establishing rule by a minority. 
This small group of government bu- 
reaucrats is known to be in strong 
opposition to the highway program. 
It seems incredible that a handful of 
irresponsible bureaucrats could domi- 


JOHN O. MORTON ... 
- a declaration of independence” 


nate or define the future modes 
of transportation for this nation. 
Through the power and influence they 
can command, they could become 
effective in defining the future eco- 
nomic and social structure of this 
nation. Fortunately, the highway 
leadership of this country has become 
alerted to such possibilities and is 
beginning to act accordingly. It is 
gratifying to report that all the states, 
the highway user groups, leaders in 
private industry, members of the gov- 
erners’ conference, and members of 
Congress are now voicing serious 
objections to this action. 

In this regard, I can advise that the 
opposition statement developed by 
your Texas Highway Commission and 
forwarded to Federal Highway Ad- 
ministrator Lowell K. Bridwell, is one 
of the strongest and most forthright 
statements I have seen. Mr. Ding- 
wall and the members of the Texas 
Highway Commission are to be com- 
plimented for their constructive and 
aggressive approach to this vicious 
and unwarranted attack on the high- 
way program. The statement of your 
Texas Highway Commission should 
be read and supported by all of you. 
In the final analysis, we will be suc- 
cessful only when the people of this 
nation are aroused and support the 
actions we are initiating .... 

he domination of the highway 

program by the federal govern- 
ment will have the effect of destroying 
many of the fine features of the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act of 1968. The 
Federal Highway Administration is 
undertaking an assumption of power 
that goes well beyond the intent of the 
act as expressed by Congress. 

Dissolving the time-honored part- 
nership between the Bureau of Public 
Roads and the states will destroy the 
continuity of well thought-out highway 
programs. Necessarily, it will create 


more confusion and complexity. A 
program completely dominated by the 
federal government can never be re- 
sponsive to a fair and intelligent evalu- 
ation of local conditions or of local 
planning. 

At the present time millions of 
highway dollars are being dissipated 
by a Washington bureaucracy—funds 
that are urgently needed for construc- 
tion projects. Complexities are being 
created that cannot be untangled at 
the local, state, or federal level. 
Meaningless reports are being required 
— reports that will never be read, 
and each day the shuffling of more 
paper requires added help. All of 
these dubious requirements are being 
presented to the public under the 
guise of creative federalism. 

Ws: must resist this federal domi- 

nation of the program. We 
must stand united in our efforts to re- 
turn the controls over the highway 
program to the states where they right- 
fully belong. We must work to re- 
establish construction programs on 
a firm and continuing basis with their 
implementation being accomplished 
through sound and realistic controls 
designed to provide for an honest and 
efficient expenditure of vast sums of 
public money involved. 

If we cannot reach such objectives 
through a fair assessment and adjust- 
ment of our problems by the Depart- 
ment of Transportation, then the time 
has come when the states must unite 
and jointly issue a declaration of 
independence and by so doing remove 
the highway program from the domi- 
nation and control of the federal bu- 
reaucrats. 

I am sorry that my remarks have 
to be made in such a critical vein. 
However, the American people are 
being confronted with a serious situa- 
tion and it must be brought out into 
an open forum. @ 


Kultgen 


Speaking in Washington, D.C., 
at hearings called by the Federal 
Highway Administration last month, 
Texas Highway Commission Chair- 
man J. H. Kultgen struck out aft 
recent regulations on public hear- 
ings and warned against federal 
intervention in the highway pro- 
gram. 

A cutoff date of November 22 
was originally set to receive com- 
ments on the regulations. Some 
2,500 letters were received, how- 
ever, and the Federal Highway 
Administrator extended the cutoff 
date to December 13 and sched- 
uled public hearings for December 
16. 

Here are Kultgen’s remarks be- 
fore the hearings. 


fter reviewing most carefully 

the proposed regulations on 
public hearings and location and 
design approval which have been 
published in the Federal Register, 
I wish to express the opposition 
of the Texas Highway Commission 
and the Highway Department to 
this method of regulation and to 
recommend this action be re- 
scinded. 

Before proceeding further, lest I 
be misunderstood, let me make two 
points. First, we are not opposed 
to public hearings. In fact, the 
procedure that we now use in Texas 
embraces the two-hearing process, 
and we have been doing this for a 
number of years. Transcripts are 
already made of all our hearings 
and are carefully reviewed follow- 
ing each hearing. Upon occasions, 
review of the transcript has caused 
the Commission to hold another 
public hearing concerning the mat- 
ter in order to best serve the public 
interest. 


Calls Regulations Serious Threat 


Second, let me assure you we have 
not ignored, and we do not propose 
in the future to ignore, social, eco- 
nomic, and environmental factors in 
design or location of highways. But 
after reading the proposed regulations 
it appears that a number of the terms 
listed as social, economic, and en- 
vironmental effects are so ambiguous 
it is almost impossible to determine 
what is meant. 

The use of the phrase “but is not 
limited to the following items” is too 
all-inclusive for any semblance of 
identification. There is no known 
way of making a precise prediction 
of the social, economic, and environ- 
mental effects of any public improve- 
ment. Despite the magnitude of all 
the research on this subject done 
within the Department of Transporta- 
tion, it will still remain a matter of 
judgment as to whether these effects 
have been properly considered. 

It is difficult for us to understand 
why — after more than 50 years of 
cooperation with the Bureau of Public 
Roads on federal-aid highways — it is 
necessary to deviate from a success- 
ful venture and overreact to pressures 
and criticism, and thus place a 
stranglehold on a transportation sys- 
tem which is vital to the economy of 
the nation. We have always found 
that Federal Highway Administration 
and Bureau of Public Roads Policy 
Memoranda and Instructional Memo- 
randa are adequate for assurance that 
the Commission and the Department 
will duly consider all factors relating 
to fast, safe, efficient, and economic 
transportation. 

e see no need for changing this 

W procedure since past perform- 
ance has indicated that exceptions will 
arise which will be at variance with 
strict regulation, and some compro- 
mise must be effected to provide a 
method to move a project forward. 


While the Texas Highway Commis- 
sion and Department concur in the 
statement submitted for the record by 
the American Association of State 
Highway Officials, I should like to 
point out that in Texas, we feel we 
have an effective method of handling 
the requirements outlined in the pro- 
posed regulations. 

he Texas Highway Commission, 

in its official capacity as the pol- 
icy-making arm of the Texas Highway 
Department, has encouraged the ap- 
pearance before the Commission of 
interested citizens, groups, or other 
local officials to discuss and explore 
transportation problems and needs in 
the various cities, counties, and com- 
munities of our state. The Commis- 
sion and the Department have enjoyed 
the confidence and trust of the people 
of Texas insofar as highway design, 
construction, location, and mainte- 
nance are concerned. Where excep- 
tions have been taken by local groups, 
every consideration has been given 
and on many occasions substantial 
changes in plans have been made. 
The Department’s endeavors are mo- 
tivated toward the development of a 
highway system which will always be 
a source of pride to the citizens of our 
state. At the same time, the Depart- 
ment places great emphasis on con- 
sideration of the economic and social 
environment of the people of Texas 
regardless of their social standing or 
influence. 

The proposed regulations pose a 
serious threat to our concept of gov- 
ernment in the United States. Placing 
the final decision-making power in the 
hands of a single federal highway 
administrator which bypasses all the 
powers granted by the states to their 
commissions is a concept of govern- 
ment foreign to anything we have 
known in the past. This concept 
certainly does not enhance the phi- 


losophy of “creative federalism” which 
has been the theme of the same fed- 
eral administration which now pro- 
poses such rules. We believe this plan 
will be unworkable since it should be 
apparent that the federal highway 
administrator will be swamped with 
decisions resulting from the protests 
of “interested persons.” 

In this connection, the imprecision 
of the regulation which proposes the 
concept that undefined “interested 
persons” can have the responsibility 
for making determinations of design 
and location of highways is strange 
indeed. For under the laws of the 
State of Texas, regardless of whether 
anyone, including the Department of 
Transportation, agrees or not, the 
Highway Commission has been dele- 
gated the responsibility to make the 
final decisions in these matters. This 
is important, particularly in view that 
state funds expended for highway 
construction and maintenance exceed 
those contributed by the federal gov- 
ernment. 

Ws find it difficult to understand 

why — under the proposed 
regulations —— it is so imperative that 
the state highway departments and the 
division engineers of the Bureau of 
Public Roads, and for that matter the 
undefined “interested persons,” are 
required to submit their comments 
and decisions at certain specified 
times, but the federal highway ad- 
ministrator has no time limitation 
under the regulation in which to 
render judgment. I might comment 
at this point that under a portion of 
the federal statutes relating to high- 
way construction in parks, historical 
sites, and other places of interest, we 
have had a project in San Antonio 
that has been delayed for some eight 
years even though federal officials in- 
cluding the federal highway adminis- 
trator himself have approved the 


ee is still pending: befor ‘the 
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For Fiscal 1968 


Safety Record 


The Highway Department’s per- 
sonal injury and vehicle accident 
record for fiscal 1968 showed a dis- 
appointing increase over the previ- 
ous year, according to the report 
issued last month by the Insurance 
Division. 

“Although this year’s record is 
better than most other highway de- 
partments,” says C. G. Curtis Jr., 
director of the division, “it is not as 
good as our last year’s report. 
Total lost time injuries this year 
were 206 as compared to 197 a 
year ago. We had two fatalities 
this year, both of them flagmen. 
Last year three men were killed: a 
flagman, a mower operator, and a 
survey crew member.” 

The report shows compensation 
and medical benefits were up ap- 
proximately $40,000, an increase 
of 23 per cent from 1967. Equip- 
ment damage costs rose from 
$55,483.35 in 1967 to $60,429.07 
this year, a 9 per cent jump. 

The third party injury rate (acci- 
dents involving persons outside the 
Department) was also worse this 
year. 

“The increase of 15 third-party 
accidents is significant and shows 


Disappointing 


where emphasis is needed on acci- 
dent prevention,” Curtis points out. 
“We hope the new signing and 
barricading standards will reduce 
this source of severe injuries.” 

The Department’s motor vehicle 
rate improved 7 per cent, from 
3.009 to 2.803. This rate is calcu- 
lated on the total number of vehic- 
ular accidents per one million miles 
driven. 

There were 318 vehicular acci- 
dents in 1968 compared to 327 the 
previous year. Thirty-two em- 
ployees were injured but there were 
no fatalities, reports Curtis. How- 
ever, he said some of the accidents 
were caused by Department vehicle 
operators. Some of the causes were 
unsafe speed, following too closely, 
improper turn, improper backing. 

The frequency rate was slightly 
better this year. Frequency rate is 
the number of lost-time injuries per 
million man hours worked. 

But the prospects for a better 
record in 1969 are dim indeed. 

“So far we have had three fatali- 
ties—two of them from vehicle- 
backing accidents and one from a 
front end loader turning over,” con- 
cludes Curtis. 


HWAY DEPT 


TEXAS HIS 


1-27318 


District 11 solved its need for an economical device to use in hanging signal lights — a bucket 
mounted to a front end loader. H. H. Melton, maintenance construction superintendent, and Joe 
M. King, equipment supervisor, designed a unit that allows a man to work on lights and poles up 
to a height of 25 feet. They plan to raise platform height with a removable platform and rail 
extension so hardware can be placed on poles. Three units have been constructed at a cost of $150 
per unit. All front end loaders in the district have been drilled to receive the new devices. 
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emories 


When I first moved to Pecos in 1934, there was an 
old retired cowpuncher living a few doors down the 
street. His first name was Joe, and for a long time I 
thought he had no other name. Everybody called 
him Joe, even the little children. After I became well 
acquainted with him, Joe told me the following story. 


I was reared on a ranch up in New Mexico. My 
daddy had only a very small ranch in comparison with 
a lot of the big outfits. When I was about grown, I 
decided I was old enough to root for myself. My dad 
had two other boys coming along and I felt that they 
could take my place, so I packed up my bedroll and 
my saddle and went over to Midland to look for a job. 

Midland in those days was as good a cow town as 
it is an oil town today. The first day I was in Midland 
I landed a job. It was on a ranch with headquarters 
due north of Midland and exactly 50 miles away. The 
cattle brand of this ranch was an “H” on the left 
shoulder, “A” on the side, and a “T” on the hip. It 
was known far and wide as the old HAT Ranch. 

The first morning I was at the ranch the foreman 
roped out my mount. My mount consisted of two 
cutting horses, six range horses, and two three-year- 
old broncs. The broncs had been ridden twice by a 
professional horse-breaker, but their future gentling 
depended on the puncher who drew them. 

After my mount had been selected, the boss showed 
up in the corral. He told me to saddle one of my 
horses and go up to what was known as the northwest 
windmill. The wind was blowing and he wanted me 
to see if the windmill was pumping a steady stream. 
I was also to grease the mill and pull out any grass 
in the float pan box, and make sure there was plenty 
of water in the long watering trough. Another thing 
I had to do was to be on the lookout for nesters. 

“If you see any,” the boss said, “tell them that we 
don’t want them trying to take up any free land that 
might be in our pasture. And tell them they will 
starve to death if they try to farm in this country.” 

Then he gave me a Colt .45 and told me to stick it 
down in the waistband of my pants so the nesters could 
see it. 


By GEORGE FINLEY 


“Maybe this .45 will add a little weight to your talk, 
and for the love of heaven don’t shoot anybody.” 

I saddled one of my horses and started out to the 
northwest windmill. I knew it was a long way from 
what the boss had said. After riding a long time, I 
could see a windmill in the distance which I figured 
was the northwest mill. At the same time I saw a 
nester who had just finished loading his wagon with 
mesquite roots. He had the sideboards on his wagon 
and he had all the roots on that it would hold. I 
changed my course just a little, rode up by the side 
of his wagon, stood up in my stirrups, pulled the six- 
shooter about halfway out of my belt and said to that 
nester, “Throw it off.” 

He didn’t say a word, just grunted to his team and 
they stopped. He tied his lines to the front endgate 
and began throwing off the roots. When I saw that 
he had thrown most of the roots to the ground, I 
decided to roll a cigarette. I had always prided myself 
on what a beautiful cigarette I could roll. I thought 
they were equal to the ones that could be bought in 
in a store. 

When I looked up at the nester again after admir- 
ing my cigarette, I saw that I was looking directly into 
the muzzle of a 30-30 Winchester. That nester was 
sitting on his springseat in a comfortable position with 
the end of the barrel on his knee, the butt of the gun 
against his shoulder, the hammer cocked, and _ his 
finger on the trigger. Then I heard him quietly say, 
“Throw it on.” I had never been a person to argue 
and I thought this was a poor time to start an argu- 
ment. I got off my horse, hung my six-shooter to the 
saddle horn, and started to do exactly what that nester 
had requested. 

While I was throwing the roots back on his wagon, 
I glanced at the nester two or three times, and he had 
not changed his position except to wriggle his knee so 
as to keep that gun pointed directly at me. When I 
had thrown on the last root, he said, “Now ride off.” 
My hearing was perfect and I heard him the very first 
time he spoke. I got on my horse and rode straight 
toward that northwest windmill. 

When I was out of shooting range of that 30-30, 


I looked back. The nester was driving serenely across 
the prairie to his future home. I thought that I could 
see, even at that distance, a look of satisfaction and 
contentment on his stubby face. 

I rode straight to the windmill. When I arrived 
there, the wind was blowing a good breeze from the 
west and the mill was pumping a steady stream of 
good cool water. I greased the mill and pulled the 
grass out of the float pan box. The water in the 
trough was standing almost full. I got on my horse 
and started the long ride back to headquarters. 

When I got off my horse at the corral just about 
dark, the dog barked and the boss came out of the 
house to see what was the trouble. When he saw 
me, he came out to the corral and asked how I had 
found things at the northwest windmill. I told him 
the mill was pumping a steady stream, that I had 
pulled the grass out of the float pan box, and that the 
trough was standing full of water. Then he asked 
about the nesters. I hated to tell him a lie, and I 
hated still worse to tell him the whole truth. So I 
dodged the question by saying, “You would not expect 
a nester to be out riding on a hot day like this has 
been when he could bunk up in a nice cool dugout or 
a sod house.” 

The boss looked at me mighty hard, then said, ““You 
could be right.” He turned then and started to the 
house. He had taken only a few steps when he came 
back and said, “You had better give me that six- 
shooter. You might shoot one of those nesters and 
then there would be the dickens to pay and I would 
be the one who would get the blame.” 

I handed him the gun, unsaddled my horse and 
turned it into the horse pasture. I then hurried to 
the cookhouse. I had already missed one meal, and 
I was dead certain I did not want to miss another one 
—especially on the same day. @ 


Mr. Finley worked for the Highway Department from 1927 
until 1950, when he retired in Austin as maintenance engineer. 
He served as district engineer in Alpine, Pecos, and Corpus 
Christi. Mr. Finley has written about his early experiences 
in past issues of Texas Highways. 
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On Bad Weather 
Driving 


Winter driving is always hazardous, and with the prospect of two, maybe 
three more months of bad weather ahead, here is a release from Editor’s 
Digest which might help you drive more carefully and knowledgeably. 


If there was one rule during bad 
weather days of early automotive 
When it rained 
or snowed you didn’t take the car 


history it was this: 


. If you’re going 20 mph on glare 


ice, what’s your stopping dis- 
tance? [i] : 
(a) 151 feet 
(b) 161 feet 
(ce) 171 feet 


. When is driving in the rain most © 


critical? (J 

(a) during the first half out 
(b) after the first half hour 
(c) after the rain is over 


. What is best for driving out of a 


snow bank? 

(a) keeping the car in low gear 

(b) rocking fore and back to get 
traction — 


(c) melting snow by spinning tires _ 


. When is it more advisable to ride _ 


on a flat than to stop? O- 


(a) when it’s” ating a 
_(b) when the tire’s been ‘punc-— — 


ce the best: way of checking : 


(e) with a tape, measure. 


‘If the edges are eae on whe 


(b) your air pressure is too” low : 
(c) front wheels may be ‘out fees 


_ardous on wet Or icy roads _— 


APRN Th 
driving in the 
rain most critical? 


carriages,” it was all too easy to 
get stuck in a ditch, deep in mud or 
snow. 

Today, many motorists are still 
figuratively driving in the era of 
the Model “T.” Misconceptions 
about bad-weather driving are pop- 
ular because some drivers haven’t 


out. Because tires in those days 
had no treads and because most 
drivers knew virtually nothing about 
the workings of their “horseless 


“zero oe eS 
o) 32 degrees 
© 38 degrees 
8. Tires should be rotated — 
(a) every 5,000 miles 
= (b) every 10,000 miles 
oe aes 18 ,000 miles” 


tured by a nail 
(c) when there’s no escape shoul- 
der on a Teh ee highway - 
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tire treads yourself? Oo 
(b) it a magnifying glass 


side of each tread on your tires | 
(a) your air pressure is too high | 


alignment 


: Ss fo race ‘the moto ; until 
2 : “ora Be 


Dre ‘conditions are most haz 


kept up with modern rules for de- 
fensive driving in the snow or rain. 

For instance, it may surprise you 
to know that instead of dreading 
rain, many professional drivers wel- 
come it. They believe it breaks the 
monotony of driving on a dry, 
traffic-jammed highway. However, 
they realize a rainy driving situa- 
tion calls for extra caution. As 
soon as rain starts falling, switch 
on your lights. Because rain and 
mud spatters tend to camouflage 
cars, your auto may be almost in- 
visible unless other drivers see your 
lights. 

In bad weather, drive as if you 
had no brakes. Sudden braking in 
rain or snow will cause skids—so 
use your brakes sparingly. If you 
should go into a skid, do more than 
follow the standard advice of trying 
to steer into it. Pump the brakes. 
Stab the brakes for a second, then 
stab the brakes again. Keep fol- 
lowing this stab and release pattern 
and you'll be able to control the 
car a little better each time the 
brakes are released. You'll stop 
sooner and more safely. 

Safe tires are the most important 
accessories you can have for bad- 
weather driving. Rotate them every 
- 5,000 miles for even wear. 

If you’re not sure of what to do 
in bad-weather situations, here’s a 
quickie quiz. Give yourself 10 
points for each correct answer. 


SA, 


Are retreads unsafe 
Over 45 mph? 


Fighting a cold north wind, these dignitaries cut the ribbon officially opening a 25-mile section of 
IH 40 through Amarillo. From left, are Potter County Judge Hugh Montgomery, State Highway 
Engineer J. C. Dingwall, Amarillo Mayor J. Ernest Stroud, and Highway Commissioner Jack Kultgen. 


NOW OPEN—IH 40 and US 60, 87, and 287 interchange near the Santa Fe Railroad on Amarillo’s 


south side. 


This view is looking west. 


A" important 25-mile segment of 
IH 40 was opened through 
Amarillo on November 15, as a 35- 
degree temperature cut dedication 
speeches short. 

Highway Commission Chairman 
Jack Kultgen and State Highway Engi- 
neer J. C. Dingwall were on hand to 
do the ribbon-cutting honors with 
local officials in dedicating the $39 
million stretch of highway. 

Ceremonies were held at the Coul- 
ter Road overpass on the west side 
of the city and lasted less than 15 
minutes. 

“We will keep this part as brief as 
possible,” Trenton Davis, highway 
chairman for the Amarillo Chamber 
of Commerce, told the crowd of some 
200 persons. “We are here to accept 
this highway for the public, to open 
this section of Interstate 40, and to 
express our appreciation to all the 
thousands of people who worked to 
make it possible.” 

Mayor J. Ernest Stroud told the 
crowd, “I think those ribbons of 
asphalt and concrete are going to flow 
a lot of gold into our community.” 

Kultgen introduced former High- 
way Commissioner Marshall Formby 
of Plainview, who was in office when 
the highway was being planned. Kult- 
gen was greeted with laughter and 
applause when he explained that 
Highway Commissioner Herbert C. 
Petry Jr. could not attend the opening 
because “he is vacationing in Hawaii.” 

As soon as the ribbon was cut, 
barricades were removed, along with 
sign coverings at both ends of IH 40, 
and coast-to-coast traffic began mov- 


ing over the new highway. 

Guests motored to nearby Villa Inn 
for a luncheon where Kultgen took 
the opportunity to oppose proposed 
federal regulations that he said will 
stall highway building. 

Kultgen asked the crowd of 250 
to oppose the new federal regulations 
for three reasons: 

Public hearings, with final decisions 
to be made by the secretary of trans- 
portation, could tie up construction 
for years. 


A 


Through the years dedication cere- 
monies for new sections of highways 
have become old hat to Highway 
Department officials. But a ceremony 
took place recently in Dallas that had 
even the veteran highway men cran- 
ing their necks to see. 

For the first time in Texas a laser 
beam was used to sever the traditional 
ribbon. Dedication was for a 10- 
mile section of IH 635 (Lyndon B. 
Johnson Freeway) on the northeast 
side of Dallas. 

Highway Commissioner Jack Kult- 
gen pressed a button on a nearby 
speakers’ platform that activated a 
column of concentrated light and cut 
a four-inch wide acetate ribbon 
stretching across the highway. Then 
the initial cars rolled over the high- 
way under clear skies while a Depart- 
ment of Public Safety helicopter moni- 
tored traffic. 

The Dallas Morning News pro- 
claimed: “One of the marvels of mod- 
ern science — a laser beam — cut 
sharply through a red ribbon here 

_ Wednesday to open a new marvel for 
drivers, the 9.85-mile completed sec- 
tion of the Lyndon B. Johnson Free- 
way.” 

The $27 million section stretches 


The regulations will become a part 
of the Federal Register and cannot 
be changed except by Congress. 

State highway department em- 
ployees would be reduced to the role 
of janitors and maintenance men. 

Kultgen also indicated that besides 
delaying construction of highways, the 
Department of Transportation would 
attempt to funnel highway trust funds 
into mass transportation projects in 
big cities. The Highway Commis- 
sioner said there was no quarrel with 


the Bureau of Public Roads. There 
are disagreements with the bureau, he 
said, but both agencies could always 
work things out satisfactorily. 

Other speakers at the luncheon in- 
cluded State Highway Engineer J. C. 
Dingwall, Marshall Formby, and 
James J. Crowley, deputy regional 
administrator for the Bureau of Public 
Roads. District Engineer Charles W. 
Smith introduced 12 men from his 
office who worked on the Interstate 
project. @ 


Laser Opening 


from US 75 (North Central Express- 
way) east and south to Barnes Bridge 
Road in Mesquite. The new section 
of freeway was begun in April 1964. 
Eventually the loop will run from the 
north city limits of Dallas east and 
south around the county to the Thorn- 
ton Freeway on the south side of the 
city. 


Guests included District Engineer 
John Keller, the mayors of Garland, 
Mesquite, and Richardson and repre- 
‘sentatives of chambers of commerce 
‘in the area. Ernest Randall of Rich- 
ardson, chairman of the Richardson 
Streets - Highways Committee, was 
master of ceromonies. The laser was 
furnished by Texas Instruments. @ 


BURNED UP—A laser beam burns through a ribbon opening the newest section of IH 635 in Dallas. 
Photograph courtesy Dallas Times-Herald 
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dateline—J. H. Kultgen of Waco, chair- 
man of the Texas Highway Commission, 
Monday criticized as “unworkable” and 
“ambiguous” a proposed federal regula- 
tion that would require public hearings 
before highway location designs were 
determined . . 


Rep. Bob Eckhardt of Houston promptly 


accused Kultgen and other members of 
the Highway Commission of an “unseem- 
ly storm of protest.” 

Eckhardt said members of the com- 
mission were mistakenly telling the public 
last month that Texas-allocated federal 
highway trust fund monies would be used 
for projects elsewhere. The Houston leg- 
islator also said the Texas Good Roads 
Association, “the biggest lobby of them 
all,’’ created the ‘‘bogey’’ that, if highway 
funds were not used immediately, they 


would be diverted to urban mass transit 


projects. 


Kultgen, in person, and _ Eckhardt, 


through an aide, testified at the opening 
of hearings on a controversial proposed — 
regulation that was introduced October 


23. The rule is an attempt by the Fed- 


eral Highway Administration and its par- — 


ent, the Transportation Department, to 
require what most states claim they al- 


ready have—public participation in high- 


way decisions. 


Lubbock Avalanche-Journal, announc- 
ing—Lubbock was added to the nation’s 
interstate Highway System Friday. 

The 125-mile project will tie Lubbock 


to IH 40 at Amarillo at a cost of $43.1 


million with the federal government 
financing 90 per cent of the cost. 
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Dallas Morning News, with Washington 2 


way eis. 


W Ree 
AE bx ee 


President Johnson played a 
role’”’ 


S. Boyd, 


“maior 
in the final decision announced — 
Friday by Secretary of Transportation Alan 
according to oe 
George H. Mahon, . 


The action culminated years of work: 1 


by Mahon and Lubbock civic and business 


leaders, who had considered the designa- 


tion essential to making the city one of © 


the nation’s ‘‘family of oe com 
munities.”’ 


Pasadena News Citizen, bylining Dick 


_Nichols—County Judge Bill Elliott and 
Precinct 2 Commissioner V. V. (Red) Ram- 
sey continued to push for citizen support _ 


of a high rise toll bridge over the Houston 
Ship Channel Friday, and reported “en- 
thusiastic response,’’ and 
opposition.” 

They brought their ples to Pasadena « 


largest service group, the 200-member 


Rotary Club. 


Ramsey described the bridge as “the: 
key to the 96-mile Outer Belt Loop,” and / 
expressed belief that the state would be 
more interested in helping with some of | 
_ the loop’s construction 


could build the bridge first. 


highway officials were told Tuesday the 
incoming secretary of transportation, 
Massachusetts Governor John A. Volpe, 
opposes a proposed regulation intended 
to permit broader public participation in 
highway location and design. 


Volpe was joined in opposing the pro- 


posal by representatives of most of the 
nation’s governors and many state meh 


oo we 


if the county 


Waco News-Tribune, oe 


ee c. Dingnae 
. dedicated ae Jacksbor« 


for Kilgore highway enthueas 
entire route is slated for even 


_ sion to four lanes, although po 
not scheduled for four lanes 


second half of a 20-year period 
_ The route, one of the maj 
south highways in Northeast Texas 
ers some 125. miles. By its conn 
with US 259 at Kilgore, it affor 


east Texas direct access to the 


and Upper Gulf Coast region, 
259 merging into US 59 at Nac 
Importance of the thoroughfa 


_ spotlighted by the new four-la 


now being completed south 
Okla., to connect with US 271 


_ River north of Paris. — 


Corpus Christi Caller Time 
—The Texas Highway Commission 
day authorized the highway de 


_ to prepare studies and plans fo 
| bree | on the John F. a 


on | the causeway. 


Wichita Falls = Times, with 
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RETIREMENTS 


Accounting Division 
Smith Read, Chief Accountant I 


Highway Design 
Horace J. Warren, Staff Services Assistant 


District 1 


John V. McGuire, Semi-Skilled Laborer 
John L. Self, Skilled Laborer 
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The Ayperbolic Paraboloid 
By Any Other Name Would Still Be 
A Handsome Picnic Arbor 


f a three dimensional geometric 
figure is cut horizontally so the 
edges are hyperbolic curves, and if it 
is cut vertically so the edges are para- 
bolic curves, the figure is a hyperbolic 
paraboloid. 
This hard-to-pronounce figure has 
a definite meaning to the structural 
engineer, but to a family seeking a 
place to rest and eat south of Gaines- 
ville on IH 35, it just means a pleas- 
ant place to stop and spread a lunch. 
We have noticed one family in 


A family from Tulsa picnics under District 3’s hyperbolic paraboloidal 
arbor located on IH 35 a few miles south of Gainesville. The 22 by 22- 


By MARTIN S. NELSON 
Engineering Technician V 
Wichita Falls, District 3 


particular that makes the safety rest 
area, with its hyperbolic paraboloidal 
picnic arbors, a stopping place each 
month as they travel from Tulsa to 
Dallas and back. The family makes 
the trip to Dallas every few weeks so 
one of the children can be treated 


in a specialized medical clinic. 

“IT don’t know what ‘hyperbolic 
paraboloid’ means,” remarked the 
mother, “but we make it a point to 
stop and eat at this pleasant and pretty 
place each time we make the trip.” 

The hyperbolic paraboloid cano- 
pies, which curve upward like inverted 
umbrellas, were designed by Land- 
scape Architect Samuel Garrett of 
Austin, Engineering Technician Mar- 
tin Nelson and Senior Designing En- 
gineer Bobby L. Myers of District 3. 


foot canopy is only three inches thick and is tilted to provide maximum 
shade under a late afternoon sun. 


All park canopies are built of rein- 
forced concrete only three inches thick 
and poured in several stages. Four 
12-inch-square support columns were 
constructed simultaneously, but only 
one set of forms was used for the 
canopies. The set was built at the 
section warehouse in Gainesville in 
four sections for ease of handling. 
Form construction was simple because 
of one characteristic of the hyperbolic 
paraboloid: Even though its surface 
is double curved, it is defined by two 
intersecting systems of straight lines. 
So straight joists were used in one 
direction and plywood was warped to 
the joists in the other direction. 

Salvaged 4x4 sign posts, lap spliced, 
were used for shoring. Height was 
adjusted with a column jack to elimi- 
nate wedging. After the diagonal tilt 
was established in the shoring to pro- 
vide maximum shade from the after- 
noon sun, form sections were set in 
the shoring with a front end loader 
and the edges adjusted to a straight 
grade. Interior forms for the edge 
beam and four ribs were not used be- 
cause the concrete could be formed 
easily by hand. The shell between the 
ribs and edge beams is reinforced 
with wire mesh. 

Canopies are 22 by 22 feet; sup- 
porting columns, 12 by 12-inch; and 
tables, eight feet square. High corner 
of the canopy is 10 feet above the 
floor and the low corner is eight feet. 

To eliminate concrete rubbing on 
the underside of the canopy, we 
coated it with vinyl paint with pumice 
inclusion as thick as chassis grease. 
We used a high-pressure paint pump, 
air compressor, and an undercoater 
gun. Finished texture is slightly 
rougher than sand finished plaster. 

The entire operation of form 
stripping at one location, moving and 
setting at a new location, setting steel 
and pouring concrete required only 
three days. Construction was carried 
out by District 3 maintenance forces 
under the supervision of J. C. Lari- 
son. Each complete park unit cost 
only about $1,850. @ 


This sign on US 83 Business Route in Abilene tells motorists what’s ahead. A double yellow 
stripe precedes the 12-foot left turn lane, delineated with a longitudinal white stripe and the 
four-foot wide yellow-striped section. 


Upgrading A Business Route 


When the north-south section of 
US 83 was built in the east part of 
Abilene in 1947, it was designed 
to carry four lanes of traffic on a 
52-foot roadway of asphaltic con- 
crete, with a four-foot concrete 
median separating the traffic. The 
highway also had 10-foot paved 
shoulders. 

In 1967 District 8 upgraded the 
section by removing the median and 
placing an asphaltic concrete over- 
lay on the 72-foot roadbed. 

“To utilize full width of the 
pavement,” says District Engineer 


Jake Roberts, “we decided to cen- 
terstripe the road and to use the 
center 16 feet as a two-way left 
turn lane.” 

Striping and word marking were 
placed on the pavement and signs 
erected on each end of the job. 

Roberts said the section carries 
approximately 6,380 vehicles a day 
and the markings have proved 
satisfactory in moving traffic safely. 

“Since the two-way left turn Jane 
was added,” concludes Roberts, 
“we have used this type of striping 
in Snyder and Big Spring.” & 
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In Temple 


UPGRADING [H35 


| n 1955, District 9 completed a 
four-lane divided highway around 
the north and west sides of Temple. 
That fact in itself is not unusual. That 
it served traffic so well for more than 
a decade is amazing, considering this 
portion of highway became part of 
oie35. 

At the time it was built, the high- 
way was far west of urban Temple. 
As the years passed, development 
along the right of way progressed as 
it usually does along such facilities. 
Motels sprang up; automobile dealers 
set up shop; restaurants and service 
stations crowded in; and a shopping 
center was built, as this section of 
US 81 seemed to become the city’s 
main street. 

Crossovers were built every block 
along this part of the highway. The 
result was a high-accident record for 


(Left) Elevated section of IH 35 in Temple fea- 
tures flush bent caps for clean, unbroken line. 
Outside beams will be coated with latex grout 
after the job is completed to insure a uniform 
Highway Department employees 
inspecting the work are, from left, Jerry Godby, 
E. L. Hardeman, and B. L. Woodard. 


appearance. 


(Right) A crane hoists 7,500 pounds of rein- 
forcing steel for a bent cap.  Falsework will 
hold prestressed concrete beams and bent cap 
’ until concrete has cured. 


Photographs by Frank Boyd 


the developed area. When District 
9 engineers conducted a study to 
determine whether to build ITH 35 
on new location or to upgrade the 
present facility, the economical answer 
was to upgrade the present highway. 
Consequently, the first stage of up- 
grading was directed toward the high- 
accident location. 

A contract was let in 1967 for a 
2.65-mile section to extend from just 


north of SH 36 to 0.6-mile south of 
Loop 363, a four-lane divided high- 
way being built around Temple. In- 
cluded in the project is a 3,174-foot 
elevated section over the dangerous 
crossovers. This structure features 
bent caps designed so that they are 
flush with the bottoms of the pre- 
stressed concrete beams. 

The structure was designed by the 
district bridge section headed by E. L. 
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Hardeman, supervising bridge engi- 
neer, who became project engineer 
when time came to build the elevated 
section. B. L. Woodard, senior resi- 
dent engineer, is directly in charge of 
construction. 

“We used this type of bent cap for 
two reasons,” says Hardeman. “First, 
we were able to use standard Type C 
prestressed concrete beams and in- 
crease their span with the wide bent 
caps (which are about six feet wide), 
and by making the beams continuous 
units. Beam ends are notched and 
caps are poured connecting the spans. 
The deck slab is poured on top so the 
beams, cap, and deck act as a con- 
tinuous unit. 


Hardeman said the other reason 
for the flush bent is for appearance. 

“We wanted the esthetics of a clean, 
unbroken line under the structure. 
The elevated section is located in an 
urban area and will be beautified un- 
derneath with a landscaped park.” 

There are two, 12-foot traffic lanes 
in each direction on the elevated sec- 
tion, a 10-foot parking lane outside 
the main lanes, and an inside six-foot 
lane. There is no raised median, only 
a median guardrail. Jiggle bars near 
the rail will make motorists aware 
they are straying into the emergency 
parking area. Vertical clearance at the 
crossovers is a minimum of 15 feet, 
six inches. 


Cost of the elevated section is $7.12 
a square foot, a figure Hardeman says 
is “very reasonable.” Total cost of 
the contract is $3,608,864. Harde- 
man estimates the project will be com- 
pleted about January 1970. 

To bring the highway up to Inter- 
state standards from just south of Bel- 
ton to north of Temple will require 
several more contracts. And the 
original target date for completion of 
the Interstate system is drawing near. 

Woodard and his men, while spend- 
ing fulltime duties on this project, 
have already begun preliminary plan- 
ning for a project that will connect 
with the south end of the present 
one. 
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Workers tie reinforcing steel in preparation for seven-inch deck slab pour for 


the southbound lanes. 
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This elevated section will have a 40-foot wide roadway. 
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A line of columns stands ready for northbound lanes to be added. 


Frontage road on the right will be 44 feet wide when the project is completed. 


Type C prestressed concrete beams are notched into bent cap (center 


Deck slab will be poured over this to form a continuous unit. 
There will be no raised median, only a guardrail. 


right). 


Striated 


elevated section tapers to grade level. 


plywood forms give concrete work checkerboard effect where the 
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1968...€ Good Year 


“Say no ill of the year till it be past.” 
—George Herbert, 
“Outlandish Proverbs” 


A year is past, and appar- 
ently, it was a good year for 


many Highway employees, as com- 
ments obtained from a random poll 


indicate. Employees were asked, 
“Was 1968 a good year for you — 
and why?” 


“You caught me off guard,” said 
the first person called, Knox Dixon 
of Beaumont. The right of way agent 
quickly recovered, however, and said, 
“Yes, it was a very good year. I don’t 
have a thing to gripe or be disgruntled 
about and I’m looking forward to the 
new year with great glee.” 

One of the Department’s engineer- 
ing technicians, John Tiller of Carth- 
age, answered, “It sure was. My 
family has been well, and I got a nice 
raise in September. We’ve been busy 
here at work and everyone is thankful 
that the fire didn’t do more damage 


last year. A butane tank burned in 
the courthouse square, destroying sev- 
eral buildings in town. Fortunately, 
the truck didn’t explode and no one 
was hurt.” 

An Austin employee, Kenneth 
Newell of Construction Division, 
rhapsodized, “It sure has been a good 
year. Let me count the ways. Noth- 
ing extraordinary, really, although I 
did get to visit one of my favorite 
countries again — Mexico. It was 
just a happy year — especially since 
I made it through another Leap Year 
without getting caught.” 

A San Antonio switchboard opera- 
tor, Helen Fuller, ventured, “I have 
no complaints. My health has im- 
proved and my family have all re- 
turned to Texas.” 

Burris Chism, senior resident engi- 
neer in Emory, offered, “Oh, yes. It 
was a good year. Not an especially 
prosperous one, but my family had 
good health and no misfortune.” 

Mildred Odom, Resident Engineer 


EMMETT SWAFFORD, BRYAN 


. .. fishing was great’ 
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By MARJIE MUGNO 
Travel and Information Division 


Tom Sutherland’s secretary in Gra- 
ham, echoed these sentiments, saying, 
“It was a good year. We were rather 
busy at work and my family did well.” 

One of District 14’s senior resident 
engineers, Roland Gamble of Austin, 
responded, “It was a good year. Why? 
I’m alive. I’ve been real healthy and 
busy and working hard.” 

“Actually, it was a wonderful year 
for me because I came to work for the 
Highway Department in October,” 
said Florine Davis of Decatur. “I 
work in the maintenance section and 
it has been very enjoyable. We have 
a very fine office here in Wise County. 
I hope to be here until I retire 10 or 
12 years from now. I feel very for- 
tunate because I am one of the first 
women to be hired as a Departmental 
secretary in Decatur. Up to now, 
men have been doing bookkeeping 
and such here.” 

Another woman employee, Bessie 
Barrow of Equipment and Procure- 
ment Division, Austin, also remem- 


BESSIE BARROW, AUSTIN 
4). . Vm thankful” 


bers the year past with gratitude and 
joy. “It really was a wonderful year. 
We had a lot of sickness, of course, 
but I had a trip to Denver and Cali- 
fornia and got to see all my people. 
I received my 15-year service award 
last year, we moved into a new home, 
and my husband got a _ wonderful 
promotion at the bank. (Ed. note: In 
October he became one of Austin’s 
first Negro tellers.) Wm looking for- 
ward to another wonderful year.” 

Any review of 1968 wouldn’t be 
complete without a comment or two 
from Whit Rowland. The Highway 
Design employee is often teased about 
having his own little black cloud be- 
cause of all the unusual things that 
happen to him. Despite his mishaps 
— legendary around main office 
friends in Austin — Rowland main- 
tains “It was a fine year,” adding, “I 
can’t remember my troubles now. 
Everything’s been fine lately, except,” 
and here he paused, “that the other 
night after a heavy rain, water came 
out of the light fixture in the kitchen. 
We didn’t think that was supposed to 
happen. It was wonderful,” he 
quipped. “We had running water 
in the kitchen. I think Frank Lively 
was up on the roof with a hose.” 


Lively, fearless editor of Texas 
Highways, is hoping this coming year 
will be a little less climactic for both 
him and Rowland. For instance, he 
spent the summer under a cloud that 
surpassed even Whit Rowland’s when 
he misplaced a $10 bill, had an auto- 
mobile accident (and a flat one week 
after purchase of his new car), his 
wife got poison ivy, his lawn died 
from chinch bugs, his son had an 
emergency trip to the hospital on their 
family vacation, and a local organiza- 
tion declared him “in a condition of 
doubt” when he dropped out after the 
first lesson. And that was just the 
beginning. (The roof didn’t fall in, 
but his bed did.) 

a right of way appraiser from 

Bryan, Emmett Swafford, said 
“Jobwise, we bought more ROW than 
any year we’ve been in this business, I 
think. That would be enough to 
make it a good year for us. It’s been 
an excellent year for me personally, 
too. ve been enjoying the Legisla- 
tive raise and I caught two big sail- 
fish on my vacation in Mexico. Fish- 
ing is great in Mazatlan.” 

Al Jennings, district maintenance 
engineer, San Angelo, tried to cap 
1968 with a vacation, too, but “‘it 


turned out to be one of the shortest 
vacations on record.” He and his 
wife flew to Vera Cruz on a Monday 
and returned home the next day. 
They didn’t like it there. Other than 
the curtailed trip, 1968 was a good 
year for the Jennings, too. “Any 
year you get through is a good year,” 
he added, “and, of course, out here 
we were very happy because we 
moved into our new district office.” 

One of the more philosophic replies 
came from P. C. Goode, program en- 
gineer, Austin: “A writer and _phi- 
losopher whose identity has been lost 
once said, ‘Give me work to do; give 
me health; give me joy in simple 
things. Give me an eye for beauty, 
a tongue for truth, a heart that loves, 
a mind that reasons, a sympathy that 
understands. Give me neither malice 
nor envy, but a true kindness and a 
noble common sense. And at the 
close of each day give me a book and 
a friend with whom I can commune 
in silence.’ 

“Yes, 1968 was a good year for 
me for I have been blessed with good 


health, a happy family, congenial 
friends, and interesting and _ useful 
work to keep mind and_ hands 


busy.” 


KNOX DIXON, BEAUMONT 
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. . no complaints” 


FLORINE DAVIS, DECATUR 
“. . . very fortunate” 


KENNETH NEWELL, AUSTIN 
. safely through Leap Year” 
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To and From Our Readers 


BPR Chief Dies 

L. S. Coy, Division Engineer of 
the Bureau of Public Roads office in 
Austin, passed away December 4 in 
Minneapolis while on a business trip. 
His funeral was held in Austin De- 
cember 6. 

Rudolf M. Lemke is serving as 
acting Division Engineer. 


Cap Welborn Dies 

M. C. (Cap) Welborn, former dis- 
trict engineer in Dallas (1945-1950) 
and Yoakum (1938-1945) passed 
away in Austin on November 3, 1968, 
at the age of 90. He joined the High- 
way Department in September 1917, 
in the Austin district. During his long 
career with the Department he also 
worked in the Fort Worth district 
(during the 1930’s), and in the Austin 
office. 


Poor Drivers 

If you’ve had any auto accidents 
lately, maybe it’s because you haven’t 
been paying your bills. 

Alfred Crancer Jr. and Lucille Mc- 
Murray, Washington Department of 
Motor Vehicles, made a comparison 
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of the driving records of persons with 
good credit ratings and those with 
poor credit ratings to determine the 
relationship between economic be- 
havior and driving behavior. They 
found that persons with a poor credit 
rating had more accidents and more 
violations than the average driver, 
while persons with a good credit rat- 
ing had about the same number as all 
drivers. 

Warning letters were less effective 
in reducing accidents and violations 
when issued to poor credit risks. 
Good credit ratings are more likely to 
be associated with average drivers who 
have a greater likelihood for driver 
improvement in the event they begin 


to accumulate a deviant driving 
record. 
A Sit In 

Jack Kultgen told this one on 


J. C. Dingwall at the short course in 


November. He said Dingwall was 
being shown through the White 
House. When he stopped in the 


President’s office, he thought he would 
see what it felt like to sit in the Presi- 
dent’s big chair. He sat down and 


leaned back. He spied three buttons 
beside the chair and thought perhaps 
they were some kind of hot line con- 
nections, so he leaned closer to see 
what was written under them. _ 

The labels read Fresca, Coca Cola, 
coffee. 


Lucky Buck 

It seems that some of the deer hunt- 
ers in Brazos-Burleson residency, Dis- 
trict 17, aren’t using the right tech- 
nique. Several weeks ago, Don 
Garrett, Tom Harrell, Ray Johnson, 
and Don’s father went to Kerrville 
with high hopes. Don found a horse- 
shoe—and got an eight pointer. The 
rest came home empty-handed. 


Never Before 

“An unusual event happened in our 
office yesterday that I would like to 
share with your readers,” writes 


Johnny N. Sanford, maintenance con- 
struction supervisor in Lamesa. 

“It was almost closing time when 
a man came to our office and asked 
for the maintenance foreman. He 
told me that he would like for me to 
apologize for him to the men working 


in the emulsion crew on SH 137 when 
he passed by them. He came upon 
them rather suddenly and did not have 
time to reduce his speed and con- 
sequently dusted them up fairly 
heavily. 

“I have worked for the Texas High- 
way Department 33 years in Dawson 
County and this is the first time we 
have ever had anyone apologize for 
something he has done while traveling 
on our highways. I might also add 
that he drove two miles out of the 
way to reach our office. The driver 
was Charlie G. Reppold who works 
for Steere Tank Lines, Inc. of Colo- 
rado City. It is good to know that we 
have men like Mr. Reppold who are 
considerate and appreciative of our 
employees.” 


Move That Litter 

A woman recently asked Mainte- 
nance Foreman John A. Williams of 
Kingsville to please move the litter 
barrel that was down the road from 
her place because “Every time we get 
a new dog it gets killed crossing the 
road to get over there.” 


It Pays to Advertise 

District 21’s newspaper, El Paisano, 
says, “Word has it that thanks to 
the news item want ad for a wife in 
the July issue of El Paisano, the 
Laredo Residency’s most eligible 
bachelor says he has already received 
numerous offers . . . mostly from his 
fellow employees who say, “You can 
have mine’ !” 


Help! 

District 21’s El Paisano carries 
a plaintive Help Wanted note . 
for one editor. Qualifications include 
“a vivid imagination, sense of humor, 
capability of sticking approximately 
near the truth, must thoroughly be- 
lieve Texas Highway Department is 
- world’s finest, and be willing to brag 
on District 21’s accomplishments con- 
stantly.” Former editor Minta Rid- 
dle has bade farewell to El Paisano to 
become a full-time housewife. 


Cecil W. (Pete) Merchant retired October 31 in District 18 headquarters. 
tirement gift from Billy Brownfield and Mack Hood. 
the Department in bridge inspection and bridge work, in Districts 18, 17, 14, and 1. 
inspector for such large bridge projects as Onion Creek, Marble Falls, Buchanan Dam, Plum Creek, 
and the San Marcos River Bridge. 
18 at the time of his retirement. 


Color It Safe 

An abstract from Highway Re- 
search Abstracts paints a dim picture. 

“Fashion in colors for cars change, 
but researchers do not agree which 
color is the safest. An English re- 
searcher suggests that gay colored 
hoods, bright fenders and gaudy dec- 
orations would increase visibility. 
The Swiss support taxicab yellow as 
the most visible. The Swedes declare 
that pink stands out better, while Cal- 
ifornians suggest a two-tone, orange 
and blue color scheme. Recent In- 
diana University research indicates 
that white, currently unfashionable, 
is easiest for drivers to spot. 


Pop Goes the Plug 

According to Highway User mag- 
azine, Seattle has a different version 
of Texas’ crash cushions. They have 
designed a new water-filled safety 
device to cushion the impact of a 
vehicle striking a rigid object. Upon 


Pete, left, receives re- 
Pete Merchant spent most of his 31 years with 
He was chief 


Merchant was working in the bridge design section of District 


impact, plugs pop out of a flexible 
plastic chamber releasing water under 
pressure. The cushioning cells are 
three and one half feet high, seven 
inches in diameter, and are installed 
in clusters. Seattle traffic engineers 
have installed 75 of these cushion 
energy-absorbing cells on the Alaskan 
Way Viaduct—selected because there 
have been numerous accidents involv- 
ing vehicles striking the abutment. 


A Loving’ Example 

Monday, March 13, 1967, was a 
red-letter day for Texas motorists. 
It was the one day of the year on 
which there were no traffic fatalities. 

A total of 14 counties, of the state’s 
254, registered no traffic deaths in 
1967. One of them, Loving County, 
has never had a fatal traffic accident. 
Last year there were 145 registered 
vehicles in Loving County, including 
50 passenger cars, 37 commercial 
trucks, and 26 farm trucks. 
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OVER THE HIGHWAYS 


Comments... from the Traveling Public 


@ On November 2 my wife and I 
had occasion to stop at your rest area 
on IH 20 en route from Shreveport 
to Dallas, 
prised with that installation and with 
the excellent condition with which it 
is maintained. 

I wish to commend its custodian 
——Mr. Prather—for doing a sincere 
and good job in its upkeep. 

Charles Robinson 
Dallas 


e | am tardy in writing this letter 
on December 4, but I think that this 
letter MUST be written. 

During August, we were traveling 
through Texas near Amarillo and ran 
out of gasoline. The temperature was 
much too near 100 degrees to want 
to remember and not a house in sight, 
so my husband started walking toward 
what eventually would be a settlement 
and a wonderful, thoughtful man came 
along ...a Mr. Bewley. He was so 
nice and courteous and you know, if 
all the personnel of your department 
are as nice and considerate as Mr. 
Bewley ... YOU MUST HAVE ONE 
FINE DEPARTMENT and I know 
you must be proud of each and every 
one of them. 

When you see him, would you 
please thank him again for us... we 
did appreciate his kindness. 

Mrs. Halbert L. Gary 
Metairie, Louisiana 

(Ed. Note: In forwarding this letter 

to us, District Engineer Charles W. 
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and were pleasantly sur- 


Smith wrote “The gentleman to whom © 


they refer is Mr. Reuben Bewley, 
maintenance construction foreman III, 
who takes care of our roads in Potter 
County and his headquarters are in 
Amarillo. Mr. Bewley will be- one 
of our honored retired employees as 
Oo) December 31.7) 


e I am a fourth grader, a student — 


from school 103 in Indianapolis, 
Indiana. I would appreciate it if you 
would give me a little bit of informa- 


tion. We are comparing our state to 
yours. _ 


Gary Tutor 
: Indianapolis, Indiana 
P.S. You know and I know that 
Indiana is not as good as Texas. 


© Our otherwise commendable trip 
through Texas the last seven days has _ 


been almost completely neutralized by 
an unfortunate accident to the doors 
of our camper while we were exiting 
from the ferry at Galveston. — 

We were directed onto the ferry 


with great care and precision by at 
least two men and took our place in ~ 


the extreme right lane as first car in 
line. 

Had the same consideration and 
care been given an out of state car 
(inexperienced in the ways of the ferry 


construction) when we exited—instead 


of a wave of the hand as the employee 
passed quickly in front of us — we 
would have possibly avoided the pro- 
truding post on the ferry hitting the 


- 410 in San Antonio. 


hinges on the side of our car. 

We appreciate that you can’t be 
expected to have responsibility for 
every flat tire or damages done on the 
normal highways (had this happened 
in that manner), but on a ferry with 
tight lanes a stranger would normally 
not expect to have to veer into the 
lane to the left in order to properly 
exit without contacts with the exit 
post. 

We are senior citizens and the 
prospects of perhaps having to replace 
the doors on our car has, to say the 
least, dampened our traveling days 
in lexas even more than the rain, 
which was not too bad. 

D. C. Lioyd 
Salt ne City, Utah 


@ About 11 p.m. on Novos 26, 
I was traveling east on North Loop 
The weather 
was terrible, raining something awful. 
Approximately in front of the Petro- 
leum Center Building, I hit what ap- 
peared to be a solid sheet of water 
covering the highway. The car spun 
out and I ended on the grass between 
the divided highways, uninjured | for- 
tunately and causing no injury to 
others or property damage. 

Within ten minutes after my car 
came to a stop, a Texas Highway 
Department courtesy patrol pickup 
came by. The two men checked out 
the situation, then went to work. 
They went up the road, set out flares 
and warning signs, turned on their 
warning lights, and proceeded to pull 
me out. I thanked both and offered 
to pay them, but they declined, saying 
that this was their job and Hey were 
glad to be of service.. 

I am sure that these two men le 
done this many times before, but I 
just want them and the Highway De- 
partment to know I appreciated it very 
much. This is just one of the many 
reasons why the Texas Highway De- 
partment is number one in our 50 
great states. 

Vol S. Davis Jr. 
New Braunfels 


In April 1934 the Highway Department completed this 
mighty masonry retaining wall on old Highway 2 (now US 
81) on the north side of Pearsall in Frio County. Today the 
old wall is gone and US 81, being converted to IH 35, will 
bypass the town on the west side. 
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A crane swings more than 7,500 pounds of bent cap rein- 
forcing steel into place as work proceeds on the elevated 
section of IH 35 in Temple. For more on the upgrading of 
the freeway, turn to page 24. Photograph by Frank Boyd 
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